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XXVII.— Ornithological Ramble in Foochow, in December 1861. 
By Rosert Swrnnor, Corr. Mem. Zool. Soc. Lond. 


Tuose who are bound for Foochow, as was my case in Decem- 
ber last, leave the steamer near the mouth of the Min river, 
where a boat waits for the mail and passengers. The sail is soon 
hoisted, and, with the help of six oars plied by six brawny 
natives (standing and pushing at them, as is the usual 
mode in this province, instead of the custom of sitting and 
pulling which prevails in most other places), we rattle along ; 
the haze-capped hills protruding in bolder relief, and by their 
gradual convergence marking the inland course of the noble 
Min—a fine stream, no doubt, but tortuous, and not without 
its hidden dangers, which, thanks to the exertions of the consular 
and naval authorities, are fast being buoyed and beaconed. 
Owing to the troubles at Canton, Foochow has of late years be- 
come a great mart for teas; and fine clipper ships, freighted with 
immensely yaluable cargoes of that commodity, periodically wend 
down the river, homeward bound. Disasters annually occur, 
causing fearful loss to the insurers ; and will still continue to 
occur, in spite of the beacons, until the underwriters have the 
foresight to advance a little capital and supply tug-steamers for 
the purpose of escorting these vessels beyond all the treacheries 
of a capricious stream. The discussion of this question, how- 
ever, we must leave to those more intimately concerned ; our 
readers in ‘The Ibis’ will scarcely be pleased with us for 
treating them with the mercantile. Let us drop the consul then 
for the present, and assume the naturalist. The flowing tide, 
useful forthe purpose of carrying us the faster up stream, is 
not so well adapted for watching the habits of the winter wild- 
fowl which resort to the muddy flats and margins to feed at the 
first commencement of the ebb. But still, though not just now 
engaged in supplying exhausted nature, the sleek-plumed visitors 
are numerous enough, floating lazily on the water, preening 
their feathers, or sunning themselves with expanded wing and 
leg on the rocks and sandy beach. Anser segetum is the chief 
Goose, and its flights appear to exceed all calculation. The noise 
of our boat is too much for their suspicious ears, and stretching 
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their necks with a loud cackling, up they rise, and wheeling in 
long circles at length betake themselves further seaward. They 
do well to shun the approach of the white man, poor birds! for 
Colonel Hawker’s murderous fowl-artillery is in possession of 
certain sporting residents at this port, and no less than thirteen 
of their brethren have gasped in death-pang from one fatal 
discharge. Anser ferus and A. hyperboreus also visit these 
waters, as well as a few Swans (Cygnus minor), both in mature 
and immature plumage, in January and February, when the cold 
season has reached its climax. C. musicus is said by Schlegel 
and Von Schrenck to be found in Japan and North China, and 
it is not impossible that a few of these are also included by 
sportsmen in the general term of Swans. What are those four 
white birds we see paddling gracefully away from us? They are 
too tame to be Swans. Yes, their long-pouched bills betray 
them; they are Pelicans—Pelecanus crispus. Different from 
most others of the feathered visitants of winter, these are not north- 
ern birds, but frequent the inland lakes and rivers, whence the 
freezing of their watery haunts drives them to seek subsistence 
in streams communicating with the sea. The Ducks about us 
are chiefly Fuligula marila and F. cristata, sitting like scattered 
dots over the surface of the water, with occasional parties of 
Sheldrakes, Tadorna vulpanser and T. rutila; but the latter is 
scarce near the sea, its habits leading it mostly to prefer fresh 
water. The Curlews are strutting about the mud, ever on the 
look-out to take wing at the approach of a boat, while certain 
smaller, sprightlier birds wading about among them—the first to 
give warning—are off already, with their shrill “ ¢eo-teo.” The 
wretched little telltales we recognize at once to be Totanus 
glottis. Of the other Sandpipers, T. stagnatilis, T. calidris, and 
T. fuscus appear to be rarer and more locally distributed, as also 
is T. pulverulentus. T. ochropus prefers generally the margins 
of inland waters, in company with the Golden Plover (Chara- 
drius virginicus), where the Teal, Pintail, Anas falcaria, A. cly- 
peata, and A. boschas also seek shelter from the cold sea-blasts. 
The cloud of small birds that rise with one accord—so unani- 
mous in their evolutions, at times showing their white bellies 
like large flocks of falling snow, and at others becoming almost 
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invisible as their grey backs are turned with simultaneous uni- 
formity—are the Snippits (so called), the constant winter residents 
of the Southern Chinese coast. They are usually considered to 
be the Tringa subarcuata, though, from the black-bellied garb 
they assume in summer, I take them to be a different species, 
perhaps entitled to Gray’s name T. chinensis. T. platyrhyncha, 
T. minuta, T. subminuta, and T. alpina are earlier in their migra- 
tions, and are seeu on the coast in September, chiefly on their 
way to more southerly regions, to pass up again in March or 
the commeneement of April. They are often found in those 
months by inland salt-marshes, in company with the Great Snipe 
(Gallinago megala, nobis), which also winds more southwards 
to hibernate. Tringa temminckii, on the contrary, remains all 
the winter with us, on the banks of inland pools or fallow paddy- 
fields, solitary or in small parties, and often in company with 
Aigialites philippina. The congener of this last, however, Æ. 
cantiana, 1s a mudlarker on the shores of the salt seas, and we 
of course notice abundant flocks of this species on the banks and 
flats of this river. Numbers of them spend the summer here, 
resorting, for the purpose of breeding, to sandy coves among 
secluded islands. At the hottest time of the year their nuptial 
tints become much faded, and their whole plumage undergoes 
such severe abrasion that some specimens present almost the 
appearance of albinos. Æ. leschenaultii is sometimes shot out 
of parties of the foregoing, but is rare and very locally distri- 
buted on the Chinese coast, though pretty eommon on the 
large sand-flats in Formosa. No signs here of Strepsilas inter- 
pres! He made his hurried transit southwards long ago; and 
Avocetia, Platalea, Heamatopus, and Lobipes, in their migratory 
movements, depend too much on the freaks of a changeable 
winter to find them now on this mild December morning. 

Our boatmen shout and stamp more loudly, and by vigorous 
exertion aecelerate our advanee. The hills grow nearer, and a 
sudden sweep brings us round inviewof the “Pagoda anchorage.” 
One steamer and a few ships are anchored in this small basin, 
while a bungalow or two, owned by storekeepers, huddled cozily 
on the sides of a green island topped by a pagoda, mark the re- 
sort of those that go down to the sea in ships. We rapidly pass 
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on. Sturdy fellows are these boatmen—nearly naked, in spite of 
the fresh-blowing breeze that drives us shivering into the cabin. 
Their well-turned limbs aud straight eyes give them a nobler look 
than Southern Chinese usually possess ; but their hairless cheeks, 
the plaited tail wound round their bald pates, their yellow tint, 
and, above all, their loud-toned, varied jargon betray them na- 
tives of the Celestial Empire. They are, nevertheless, goodnatured, 
and seem anxious to drive the boat ahead. Standing to their 
oars, they swing the right leg forwards and stamp in concert, 
and join vociferously in chorus to the same continued boat-song. 
Far from showing signs of fatigue, their exertions get more 
furious, and their stamps and shouts louder, when any other boat 
tries to passus. The high hills on cach side look fresh and green, 
with their clayey sides scattered with huge black boulders of gra- 
nite. Their formation is much the same as that of those at Amoy; 
but the abundance of fir-trees and coarse grass that partly cover 
their nakedness is quite refreshing, and forms a striking contrast 
to the general hoary aspect of Amoy. Some have compared the 
views on this river to those on the Rhine ; but, it strikes me, the 
comparison is rather far-fetched. The black granite has its 
charms, nevertheless, at least to the builders so largely employed 
since the accumulation of white men at the town; and the quarriers 
are ever at work, clearing the rock with sledge and wedge, and 
sliding the masses down the faces of the hills. As regards the 
social advancement of the little community at Foochow, as also 
their progress in architectural skill, the church, built entirely of 
solid granite, bears proud testimony. The towering hill of Koo- 
shan now appears on our right, boasting a height of 3000 feet, 
with its far-famed monastery of 70 priests, built in a recess on its 
undulating side at a height of 2000 feet. The large concourse of 
boats of all shapes and sizes, and the increasing accumulation of 
houses, show that the city cannot be far distant. At last we see it— 
a narrow bridge spanning the rapid river, its expanse sustained by 
numerous buttresses, and broken bya small island near the south- 
ern bank. What a stream of passengers are crossing to and fro, 
from the proud city to the Nantai side, whereon the roofs of foreign 
houses and factories appear most abundant ! The boat stops at the 
Steam-Company’s agent’s wharf. The bustle of landing the mail 
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and other goods takes place amidst loud cries and gesticulations, 
when we take our leave and repair up the hill to the pretty tier 
of government houses occupied by the consular establishment, and 
single out the residence of my esteemed friend, Mr. Holt. This 
gentleman, though rather addicted to the otium cum dignitate of civi- 
lized life, had not been entirely idle, but, assisted by a Chinese bird- 
stuffer supplied by me, had managed to get together a pretty decent 
collection of birds. The only novelty, however, was a Pericrocotus 
of very flammeous tints, which I had before seen from Java, and I 
think is deseribed as P. brevirostris in Gould’s ‘Century.’ This bird 
was bought from a child who was playing with it on a stick. I was 
pleased to find that a mercantile friend at Foochow was making 
some progress in the pursuit of ornithology. He possessed a copy 
of Morris’s ‘ British Birds,’ which he employed in identifying the 
Chinese species; but, like all tyros, he had marked most of the Eng- 
lish birds as Chinese. I endeavoured to give him some hints on the 
subject, and I have great hopes of his usefulness in developing the 
ornithology of Foochow. He told me of some Black Woodpeckers 
he had seen in a tree close to his house, but that he had unfortu- 
nately not been able to procure a specimen. He assured me that 
they were not of the brown species allied to Brachypternus badius of 
Java, with whieh he was acquainted. This will therefore make the 
fourth species of the group found about Foochow. One curious 
bird, a stranger to me, was in his collection. It is a Wheatear, of 
a dusky plumage, mottled with white; and I take it to be the young 
of Saxicola leucura, which I see by ‘ Biyth’s List’ is also found in 
Upper Hindostan. 

From the top of the Nantai Hill a fine view of the right and most 
interesting half of thevalley of the Min is obtaimed—large tracts of 
cultivated paddy-land, divided here and there by green hills of 
modest undulation, which are ornamented with clumps of tall 
pines, banyans, and other umbrageous trees, and in places with 
bush and copse. In the distance, the high range that bounds 
the valley rises in varied tiers, surmounted oft with cone-shaped 
peaks, and oft with rude rounded bluffs. In the summer of 1857 I 
found the pine-groves abounding with numerous families of Gold- 
erests (Reguloides proregulus) and Parus minor, and frequented 
by occasional individuals of the handsome Grey Drongo (Dicrurus 
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cineraceus), sitting in stately attitude, with decumbent forked tail, 
at the ends of the leafless boughs, or making short sweeps into the 
air and snapping at the passing insect. Now the lofty boughs of 
this Chinese emblem of longevity stoop to the awakening breeze, 
and no sound is heard among them save the occasional “ sweet”? of 
a solitary Reguloides or the shrieking scream of the Kites, which are 
pursuing each other and courting in their own clumsy manner pre- 
paratory to their early nidification. The mournful wail of Boreas 
through the bending branches is heard loudest of all. There is 
life yet, though, in the copsewood below; for, sce ! a party of lively 
winter arrivals are twittering and frisking about ’twixt the ground 
and the bushes. It is easy to observe that they are the common 
Bunting (Emberiza personata). Sparrows (Passer montanus) are 
as noisy as ever on the adjoining wall; and the little Sailor Bird 
(Orthotomus phyllorapheus) cheers up his matewith his well-known 
loud note, as the contented pair thread their way through the 
close bents of the long coarse grass. Surely that lively little 
brown bird I have met before! It looks like a Chat as it flits 
away, expanding its reddish tail. Ah yes, it is Pratincola ferrea, 
for there is its black-tinted male consort; another and another ; 
surely, quite a party of them. They are late in their migrations. 
The paddy is all cleared away from the fields, and we must not 
therefore look for many birds in that direction. The large flights 
of the Yellow-head (Buphus coromandus) have long sped to the 
south, shorn of the yellow feathers that adorned their heads, 
which, like the deciduous leaves of autumn, fall when the glowing 
season of summer is past, to be renewed again soon as the sap- 
o’erflowing trees hail the arrival of spring with their show of 
sprouting leaflets. The banyans of the courtyards throughout the 
city—the scene of their love-making and noisy sparrings during 
the amorousseason of nidification—are now deserted ; and their 
congeners, the White Egret (Herodias garzetta), alone return at 
nightfall, in seattered and diminished parties, to roost and to long 
for the advent of the pleasant season. A few wandering Ardeole 
occasionally rise as the gunner plods wearily through the muddy 
fallows; but the handsome Black Heron (Ardetta flavicollis) and 
the little Chinese Heron (A. sinensis) never greet his eye. The 
Heron, the Night Heron, and .4rdetta cinnamomea have all become 
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scarce, the first having betaken himself for the time to the salt- 
fisheries, while the two last have turned wanderers and vagabonds 
over the face of the country. But the Snipes are here, though 
mostly to be met with in the wet, green patches of grass at the 
corners of fields. There they may be found mostly in wisps, but 
in this month generally singly. Gallinago uniclava is now com- 
moner than the summer resident, G. stenura, which latter has a 
heavier and more direct flight. Woodcocks are rare in Foochow, 
but have been flushed once or twice among the hills. The Phea- 
sant (Phasianus torquatus) is the chief bird here that incites the 
sportsman. It is found on the copse-covered hill-sides, but by no 
means so common as in the flat country about Shanghai. The 
Chinese nevertheless manage to get abundance of them, and may 
be seen nearly every day hawking them about the streets for 2s. 
a-piece. The hills also afford the Chinese Francolin (Francolinus 
perlatus) and the Bamboo Fowl—a species of Arboricolu (I think, 
new, and which I have named temporarily A. bambuse). Two 
other Partridges, one with black legs and the other with feathered 
legs, also occur; but as I have not yet seen them, I have no 
means of giving further notice of them. 

As the gunboat ‘Hardy,’ that was to carry us to Tamsuy, 
in Formosa, grounded in her attempt to go down the river, we 
had a day at our disposal to ramble over the imposing hill, Koo- 
shan. In crossing the basin between the bridge and the moun- 
tain, we were astonished to find the sand-spits so destitute of 
birds. A few Sandpipers (Tringotdes hypoleuca) appeared to be 
the only representatives of the winter arrivals, fluttering and 
skimmering, with tremulous wing and merry note, in front of our 
boat, and alighting quite fearlessly a few yards off, where they 
continued their mud-probing pursuits, accompanied by frequent 
wagging of their posterior extremities. Some Wagtails were also 
running about close to the water’s edge. I had the satisfaction 
of observing the three pied species noted before at Amoy. They 
are so similar, apparently, at first sight, that one feels disposed to 
rank them as varicties ; but on deeper study of their relative 
eharacters and habits, each species is found to possess distinctive 
marks of its own, and to be governed by distinct laws of migration 
and distribution. Motacilla luzoniensis is the species perennially 
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with us in more or less numbers, many retiring in summer 
south-eastwards to Formosa and the Philippines. M. ocularis 
(which Mr. Blyth identifies with M. dukhunensis of Sykes) visits 
our coast in winter, and returns westward to the interior pro- 
vinces to breed. But M. lugubris evidentiy comes on its bru- 
mal migrations from North China aud Japan ; and Amoy, so far 
as I have yet observed, appears to be its most southerly limit, 
only a very few occurring there each winter. Whether these 
three, to me obviously species, may be considered mere climatal 
varieties, I leave to the superior learning of those who have more 
studied this question than myself. Certain it is that such species 
as Yunx torquilla and Passer montanus are not subject to any 
change, though found under very varied circumstances both of 
food and climate throughout the greater part of the old world. 
The distinctions that mark the difference among these three 
forms of the Pied Wagtail are certainly constant in all the spe- 
eimens in different stages of their development that I have 
examined. Motacilla boarula never undergoes a change either 
in form or colour, and its distribution is extremely wide ; whereas 
the Budytes group, as every ornithologist well knows, often puz- 
zles the most discerning by its numerous congeneric forms. One 
species of this group visits this coast from the interior regularly 
every winter; and those in full moulted plumage that I have pro- 
cured in spring are in every way undistinguishable from the true 
Budytes flava of Linnæus. In Formosa, however, another species 
appears with a green head in summer garb; and had it not brown 
cheeks, I should feel inclined to refer it to the form prevalent 
in the British Islands—B. rayi. 

A flock of Grackles (Acridotheres cristatellus) are busy search- 
ing for small mollusks as the tide recedes; and interspersed 
among them are a few of the Parson Crow (Corvus pectoralis). 
The black species, C. sinensis, is also found in Foochow, and can 
at once be recognized by its peculiar “ caw,” which much resem- 
bles in sound that of the large black species so abundant at Pe- 
kin (C. japonensis). A few of the Pied Grackle (Gracupica nigri- 
collis) also occur at Foochow. 

As we approach the flat ground at the base of the hill, 
we find the water divided into square fishing-beds, enclosed 
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with close-set withered branches some 8 or 10 feet high. The 
tide overtops them and enables the fish to float into the enclosures, 
whence their egress at thereccss of the water is rendered impossible 
by the barrier of branches, and they thus become an easy prey to 
the successful cunning of the fishermen. The tide is now low ; 
and as we approach the high hedges of the enclosures, we natu- 
rally wonder how the boatmen will manage to land us. The 
helmsman gives a cheering shout, the men bend to their oars, 
and in a few seconds we have charged through the mass. We 
look round expecting to see a large gap, and to hear the execra- 
tions of the fishermen, who are paddling about not far from us ; 
but no, the osiers have sprung back to their former position, and 
no gap is visible. A mile of paddy-field brings us to the first 
temple and gateway, leading up a broad stoneway to the hill 
monastery. At this entrance large banyans and pine-trees are 
clustered about in truly picturesque style, and the mixed notes 
from their numerous feathered inhabitants fill our bosoms with 
ornithological hopes. Even on the gate-porch several birds are 
sitting and enjoying themselves with noisy chatter. As we 
approach they take to the trees, and by their sweet blue plumage 
and long tail we cheerfully recognize the handsome Urocissa si- 
nensis. Numbers of the Bispecular Jay (Garrulus ornatus) are 
here also, as noisy as usual. We observe Turtur chinensis and 
T. gelastes in abundance, and occasionally a late straggling 
couple of T. humilis. Other birds are also here in infinity, 
and among them we distinguish the Ruticilla aurorea, Ianthia 
rufilata, Mytophouus ceruleus, Turdus daulias, and Enicurus spe- 
closus; but as we shall refer at the end of this article to the 
few worth recording that we procured, let us pass up the hill. 
The day was warm, and the ascent up the paved way very tedious; 
but the splendid view revealed at each of the three-stage lodges, 
each higher one giving a more extended view of the lovely vale 
beneath us, was extremely refreshing. The prospect over the val- 
ley, however, in the summer season is far more attractive, when 
the fields display one vast carpet of green waving rice, intersected 
by a labyrinth of streams connected witb the river, which supply 
the agricultural system of the plain like so many silver arteries, 
the whole landscape being gilded to effulgence by the dircct rays 
VOL. IV. T 
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of nature’s great regenerator. The hill-sides on either hand 
were almost entirely denuded of trees, and showed small signs of 
bird or human life. A few grass-cutters, mostly females, were 
the only bipeds. We met several parties of them, with their 
loads of grass, jogging down the hill, laughing and chatting to 
one another in happy mood. These peasant-women, though 
much browned by their constant outdoor life, are justly celebrated 
throughout China for their beauty of form and often of features. 
They trim their hair, in quaint but tasteful style, with large, bent 
silver skewers ; and their nether limbs, not cramped and ban- 
daged as customary among most Chinese women, are often sym- 
metrically formed, and revealed to an extent that many of our 
fair countrywomen would think extremely indelicate. But the 
same ideas of decency do not obtain in all countries. We now 
pass up to the monastery. 

Let Bhudda’s votarics ascend this height to pay their homage 
to the Kooshan shrine, and gaze with awe upon the wondrous 
relics therein preserved! We love not Bhudda’s faith nor Bhud- 
da’s lore; so our readers need not be afraid of our going into 
eestasies at all the mirabilia that the monastery contains. But 
we cannot pass without mentioning one relic that is interest- 
ing to a naturalist, though in a different light from what it is to 
the enlightened worshippers of the mighty Fo. It is what the 
Chinese believe to be one of the molars of that once incarnate 
deity, bequeathed by him to certain beloved disciples in the West, 
when he was about to shuffle off this mortal coil and return to 
that nonentical existence to which all good Bhuddists aspire. 
By these worthy disciples it was deposited in this great monastery 
to be worshipped in awe, as a token of the great love their master 
bore mankind by deserting the bliss above to become flesh 
for their sakes. Suffice it to say that, if it actually did 
belong to Bhudda, that worthy must have entered flesh and 
inculcated his divine principles under the form of a mammoth; 
for there can be no doubt that it is a fossil tooth, and belonging 
to one of that series of Tertiary Mammals that Prof. Owen has 
introduced to the civilized world with so much learning and 
skill. 


The monastery, with its numerous apartments and various 
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ramifications, is all nestled in one group of handsome trees, the 
pines of which are of a gigantic size, and larger than any I have 
seen elsewhere in China. I was in great hopes of meeting here 
some of the Woodpecker family; but a breeze had now sprung 
up, and scarcely a bird was anywhere to be seen. A few Tree 
Pipits (Anthus agilis) occurred, and one Cuckoo (Cuculus striatus), 
the latter in young plumage, and probably a stray bird late in 
its southerly migration. As some of us were in a botanical mood, 
the rich-clad hill repaid our ramble ; but in an ornithological 
point of view the higher spots were singularly deficient. 

I subjoin some notes on a few birds procured in this ramble: 
of which I have not hitherto given notices from examples in 
the flesh. 


Garrulus ornatus (seu bispecularis) g, Dec. 9, 1861. 

Length 1323 inches; wing 7; tail 6, of 12 feathers. Bill deep 
neutral tint, with pale tip, and ochreous bases to both mandibles. 
Inside of mouth olive-black, with paler tongue. Iris pearly, with 
a deep-purple outer edge; skin encircling the eye light pur- 
plish brown, with a deep purple-black inner edge. Ear-covert 
larger than the eye, irregular oval, with the operculum slit perpen- 
dicularly through the middle. Legs and toes light ochreous 
flesh-colour, with light-brown claws. 

Screeched harshly when wounded. 

Dissection.— Heart ‘8 by ‘6 in. Liver, both lobes about 1 inch 
long; right rather lower down, and rounded at end. Each sterno- 
tracheal muscle divides on its way down the trachea, and ends 
at the peak in two lobes ; the membrane between trachea and 
bronchi divided transversely by a thin pin-shaped cartilage ‘3 long. 
Trachea gradually contracting downwards. (isophagus with 
thin semitransparent parietes, dilatable to °7. Proventriculus 
much granulated, ‘6 long, thick, and gradually enlarging towards 
stomach. Gizzard nearly round, 1:3 long, 1:1 broad, and ‘8 
deep, with rather small roundish tendons, whence radiate strong 
muscles. Epithelium thick, ochreous, furrowed deeply in all 
directions, and filled with entire black seeds of some mountain 
berry, the soft parts of the same, large siliceous grits, and 
scanty remains of field-bugs. Intestine 21} in. long, varying in 
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thickness from 15 to ‘25. Cæca situate 1 in. from anus, *4 long 
by about '1 thick, the right one rather higher than the left. 

I found the nest of this species, in the summer of 1857, at Foo- 
chow. It was placed on a thick lower bough of a high tree, 
right up against the trunk, and differed from that of G. glanda- 
rius in having a richer canopy. It contained four nearly fledged 
young. 


Enicurus speciosus g , Dec. 9, 1861. 

This bird appeared just as it was getting dusk, on the margin 
of a stream, wagging its deeply cleft tail, and looking much like a 
Kittacincla. 

Length 10 inches ; wing 4°21; tail 5:8, from tip to fork 3-4. 
Skin round eye bright purplish black. Iris deep hazel. Bull 
black ; inside of mouth light orange-ochre, blackish on rictus, 
tip of tongue, roof, and inside of under mandible towards the 
tip. Har-covert smaller than eye, roundish, perforated with a 
round aperture ; skin of covert very white. Legs very pale flesh- 
colour, almost white; claws having a tinge of blackish. The 
shape of this bird’s ear is in every respect similar to that of the 
Myiophoni. 

Dissection.—Heart 55 by 4. Liver large : right lobe 1:2 long, 
entirely covering the intestines; left *7. Cisophagus dilatable 
to *3. Proventriculus ‘4 long, at first expanding and then con- 
tracting. Gizzard somewhat heart-shaped, *7 long, °5 broad, and 
about ‘3 deep. Epithelium thick, leathery, longitudinally fur- 
rowed, ochreous, containing remains of small insects. 


Lantha rufilata 3, Dec. 9, 1861. 

Acquiring the brilliant tints of the adult male. 

Length 5:7 inches; wing 3'2; tail 24, of 12 feathers. Bill 
black, purplish brown towards the base. Inside of mouth pale 
flesh-colour, with a touch of ochre ; blackish on tip of tongue and 
inside of mandibles. Skin round eye blackish. Iris deep brown. 
Ear-covert larger than eye, roundish, with a downward diameter- 
bone. Operculum semilunate on the outward are. Legs and 
claws deep purplish brown, with pale soles and edges. 


Myiophonus caruleus. 
Three of these were seen near a rocky stream, perching at times 


